The Bloody Assize
Sunderland was naturally eager to get him out of the way.
Monmouth had played and lost, and must pay the stakes, and
no disclosures he could make would have had any effect on
the mind of James.
While the hunt for Monmouth was proceeding in Hamp-
shire Colonel Oglethorpe was riding post-haste to London,
where he arrived on Tuesday, and Whitehall issued an official
account of the great victory that very night, and the King
knighted the fortunate messenger.
Colonel Oglethorpe gives a graphic account of many
things that never happened. He says that 2000 rebels were
slaughtered, and modestly relates how he and his horse
engaged Grey's cavalry till Lord Oxford came up. He
draws a splendid picture of their great commander, Lord
Feversham, who is described as being " every where present
giving the necessary orders." Of course these fancy
pictures may not have been all of Oglethorpe's making, and
perhaps the scriveners of Whitehall may have thought a
compliment to Feversham would please their royal master.
But after a victory soldiers are generally very satisfied
with themselves and each other. The King and the Court
were, of course, delighted with the news of the result of
the battle and the capture of Monmouth, and Sunderland
showed his loyalty to his King by stimulating Colonel Kirke's
activities in murdering the defeated rebels and gathering in
prisoners for a legal harvest later on of punishment and loot.
Monmouth wrote from Ringwood on the Thursday to
his friend the Earl of Rochester, then Lord High Treasurer,
to ask for his intercession, but it was all to no purpose.
Orders came that the prisoner should be brought to London,
and they proceeded by Romsey, Winchester, Farnham and
Guildfbrd, and arrived at Vauxhall in the afternoon of
Monday, I3th, a week after their defeat. From Vauxhal!
they were taken in barges to Whitehall on their way to the
Tower, where Monmouth was committed " for high treason
in levying war against the King."
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